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Setitorial. 


Ir ought to be a matter for con- 
gratulation with ministers of small 
congregations that when they die, as 
sometimes they must, or are otherwise 
obliged to give up their charge, it 
will not be such a difficult task for 
their parishes to fill their places, as 
the members of Mr. Spurgeon’s church 
are finding it, who are sadly bothered, 
so we read, to find even a suitable 
temporary supply, that shall in any 
fair degree command the interest 
Which the dead leader of the Taber- 
nacle movement inspired. 


THE people of Geneva are making 
active preparations for their coming 
iftieth anniversary the roth, 11th and 
(2th of June. ‘There will be memorial 
“xercises, celebrating the early history 
of the church, the oldest of the faith 
In Illinois; a carefully wtitten sketch 
of the life and work of the first minis- 
ter, Mr. Conant, prepared by Miss 

Baron, sermons and addresses, with 
2 collation and other social features. 

€ Geneva friends hope there will 

° Sufficient interest in these proceed- 

'Ngs to win a large attendance from 
seer towns and esfecially from Chi- 

89. People in the city should take 
Pains to interest themselves in this 


gling attempt a few loyal souls wie! 
making in this little suburban village 
to keep up a liberal church. Geneva 
is one of the most beautiful towns in 
northern Illinois, and those who know 
the hospitable people who live there 
are always glad to avail themselves 
of every opportunity to pay it a visit. 
Arrangements will be made for the 
easy transportation of visitors from 
the city, further particulars of which 
will be announced from the Unitarian 
pulpits next Sunday. 


THE conviction that the club con- 
stitutes one of the most valuable aids 
to church work has become pretty 
thoroughly established among Uni- 
tarians and other liberals, and is 
making its way rapidly among stricter 
sects. The Advance, commenting on 
the recent Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, says the club idea is not so 
modern as appears, but is borrowed 
from very ancient sources, that all 
that is best in it was ‘‘ embodied in 
in the first Christian church ever or- 
ganized.’’ ‘This is a rather startling 
statement, but we readily agree with 
that which follows, that ‘‘the true 
idea of the church is the highest pos- 
sible idea of the club.’’ 


It is the misfortune of every reform 
movement to show first its iconoclastic 
or revolutionary side, and. thus .win 
the fears and distrust of the unthink- 
ing majority. The editor of the Re- 
form Advocate complains of this tend- 
ency to the gospel of negation in the 
movement known as Reformed Juda- 
ism, finding an illustration in a recent 
publication of the Jewish Publication 
Society, a work entitled ‘‘ Reform 
Judaism and its Pioneers.’’ We have 
not seen the work and can not judge 
of it on its merits, but it is interesting 
to note the earnest protest of our 
friend, Dr. Hirsch, against the destruc- 
tive tendencies of rational thought 
within his own body. ‘‘Books on 
Judaism,’’ .says the rabbi, ‘‘to be 
worth anything must be written from 
a positive point of view.”’ 


A RECENT work of fiction bears the 
the tempting but dangerous title 
‘Love knows no Law.’’ Such a no- 
tion of love is as senseless as it is de- 
grading, as directly contradictory to 
the facts of human experience as it is 
logically vicious. It is time the fic- 
tion writers began to teach the world 
a more rational philosophy on this 
subject. Doubtless all progress is along 
the line of a more widely extended 
and more generously-conceived idea 
of human liberty, and we may predict 
the day when man will need no guide 
but a perfectly enlightened will; but 
his attainments in that direction are 
reached, not in violation of law but in 
an ever-growing sense of dependence 
upon it. Obedience is as necessary a 
factor of spiritual growth as the in- 
stinct of rebellion. It is not the rebell- 
ion which lives only in the spirit of 
self-assertion that helps mankind, but 
that which George Eliot describes, 
which ‘‘aims to lift a common load.’’ 


A POLITICAL reformer of Connecti- 
cut, Professor McCook, has recently 
been investigating the vote of that 
state, and finds that the average per- 
centage of votes bought and sold 
is 16.1. This, in the first four towns 


“Niversary and in the brave strug- 


McCook thinks it would not be unfair 
to say that of the 166,000 voters 
throughout the state 25,000 are pur- 
chasable, while in certain localities 
the rate has run as high as fifty per 
cent. It is denied that all of these 
venal voters are ‘‘either drunkards, 
reprobates or foreigners,’’ investiga- 
tion showing that the men who delib- 
erately sell their votes to the highest 
bidder often come from good old New 
England stock, though the majority 
belong to the idle classes. Nor are 
the smaller towns found to possess 
a higher standard of political morality 
than the cities, politicians having 
votes to sell using largest proportion 
of money to buy up remote country 
districts. The proverb that ‘‘God 
made the country, man made the 
town,’’ does not apply to the residents 
so much as to the landscape. 


THE principle of State Socialism is 
receiving another trial by the Bellamy 
party in Masschusetts, which has 
lately petitioned the Legislature: to 
allow the larger cities to establish 
coal-yards, and sell fuel at cost. The 
decision, which was referred to the 
Supreme Court, was against the peti- 
tioners, who will have to secure an 
amendment to the constitution in 
order to accomplish their object. 
The court decided that ‘‘ the Consti- 
tution does not sanction the establi 
ment of large business enterprises of 
this kind as a part of the functions 
of the State Government.’’ We are 
not among those who believe in any 
single nostrum for the cure of existing 
social evils and hardships, but the 
theories of the socialists look very 
enticing when applied in certain 
directions; and the Bellamyites will 
not be discouraged over this failure. 
Socialism is at least strengthening 
the sense of moral accountability on 
the part of the rich towards the poor, 
as nothing else is. 


THE Open Court prints an unpub- 
lished letter of Thomas Jefferson, 
written in 1825 to Rev. Benjamin 
Waterhouse, a prominent Unitarian 
divine of Cambridge, Mass. In it he 
speaks of himself as a Unitarian and 
expresses the ardent wish to see ‘‘the 
study of the doctrine of one God com- 
menced in our state.’’ He adds that 
he is convinced that the opinions 
which he holds on theological matters 
if properly understood would find 
many sympathizers in his neighbor- 
hood. We learn also in this connec- 
nection that there is still preserved in 
the Jefferson place at Monticello a 
volume prepared by himself, in which 
passages from the Greek and English 
New Testaments are pasted side by 
side, these passages being taken al- 
most wholly from the sayings of 
Jesus. Both Jefferson and John Adams, 
his political opponent, used to attend 
the services in Dr. Priestley’s church 
in Philadelphia. 


THE changes of ministerial con- 
nection between Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists are more frequent than any 
others, for obvious reasons. The 
Gospel. Banner calls attention to the 
fact that within a few months three 
ministers once in the Universalist 
household who had transferred their 
allegiance to the Unitarian, have re- 
turned to their first theological love. 
It gives them a cordial welcome home 


on the list. The price ranges from 
two to twenty dollars. Professor 


again, but proposes to kill no fatted 


them as returning prodigals. Their 
brief sojourn in the Unitarian fold 
can not be called a wandering away 
into a far country where there was 
only husks to feed on and swine for 
company. On the contrary the Pan- 
ner doubts not, with mildly satirical 
humor, these temporary estrays have 
ltad a pleasant time, that they have 
met some ‘‘ delightful people’’ and 
read some very improving books ; it 
hopes now they will settle down to 
work with new zeal ; and very kindly 
omits to say that ‘‘zeal’’ is not gen- 
erally regarded as a Unitarian virtue. 


THE Christian Union hasa brave 
and outspoken spirit which grows 
from week to week. Speaking of the 
resignation of Prof. Van Dyke it de- 
clares that ‘‘ Traditionalism is no bet- 
ter in religion than in science.’’ Then 
it goes a step farther and adds that it 
is worse, not because it claims respect 
for ancient beliefs, for that all should 
yield to some extent, but because it 
insists on the authoritative character 
of such beliefs. It finds in this love 
of the traditional the greatest obstacle 
to the study of the Bible: ‘‘ Liberty of 
investigation is essential to thorough- 
ness of investigation. The spirit 
which determines beforehand what a 
man may find in the Bible forbids a 
genuine study of the Bible.’’ 
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been taken rather sharply to task by 
some readers, though generously com- 
mended by others, for the article that 
appeared two weeks ago, denouncing 
the trained dress on the platform. 
She has been told that she failed to 
discriminate, and that a dress of 
walking length, that displays the 
boot, is as improper on the platform 
as the trained robe. Is this true? 
Why is there any more impropriety 
or immodesty m a woman’s neatly- 
fitting boot, more or less visible 
beneath her dress, ‘than in that of a 
man’s beneath the trousers? On the 
contrary it is easy to conceive how, 
were fashion once to announce a de- 
cree in favor of a walking dress that 
should clear the ground by three 
or four inches, it would soon come 
to be considered not only the sensible 
but the only becoming and tasteful 
costume for the platform as for the 
street. It is a debased public opinion 
that governs our action in these mat- 
ters far more than conscience or a 
supposed delicacy of sentiment. We 
shall never reach the bottom of this 
question until we have ceased to 
think of woman as a creature of cos- 
tumes, one of different make and pat- 
tern for each hour of the day and 
each occasion. The costume suitable 
for one time or place is seldom en- 
tirely out of place in any other. As 
soon as the woman herself supersedes 
in public or private interest her dress, 
many questions that how seem of 
supreme importance will be reduced 
to their relative and real insignifi- 
cance. 


The International Unitarian 
Congress. 


The International Unitarian Con- 
gress, to meet in Chicago in ’93 is one 
of several great denominational gath- 
erings to be held at that time under 
the auspices of the World’s Fair Aux- 


calf for them, as it does not regard 


iliary. ‘This organization, as has be- 


THE assistant editor of UNITY has 3 
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fore been explained in our columns, is 
formed for the purpose of making a 
supplementary exhibit to that one of 
material gain and progress which 
makes up the Fair proper. Its motto 
in the men’s department is ‘‘ Not 
things but men’’;in the women’s, 
‘Mind, not matter.’’ The means by 
which it proposes to accomplish its 
object lie in a series of international 
congresses, representing all phases of 
thought and belief, in the industrial, 
educational, social and religious world. 
The plan of organization is at once 
definite and comprehensive, aiming 
for strength and efficiency at the ex- 
ecutive end and a thorough represen- 
tation of varying opinions and faiths 
on the advisory side. In order to se- 
cure the first, each congress is placed 
in charge of a local, or as it is called, 
a ‘‘ general’’ committee, whose first 
business it is to issue a circular setting 
forth the general plan and merits of 
the scheme, and calling for coopera- 
tion and help among the workers 
in that particular line all over the 
world. This call is signed by the 
local committee, to which is added 
a long list of names of men and 
women eminent in that field, who are 
asked to act as an advisory committee. 
Then follows the actual work of pre- 
paring for the Congress. A tentative 
program is printed and sent to the 
members of the advisory council who 
are expected to take an active part in 
its arrangement, the officers of the 
Auxiliary having general charge and 
oversight of this work, in the interests 
of all concerned, aiming always to ex- 
clude all local or sectional prejudices 
and to preserve the main object of 
keeping the congresses up to the 
highest and most representative stand- 
ard. The local committee has, how- 
ever, under the Auxiliary, the final 
deciding voice in the settlement of 


details ; an arrangement necessary to 


secure the practical success of the 
movement. There are many things 
pertaining to such an enterprise that 
can be decided only by a committee 
that is at or near the center, which 
can be easily summoned, and upon 
whose activity and vigilance so much 
depends. Each congress is placed in 
the hands of two committees, both 
local and advisory, a committee of 
men and a committee of women. The 
two may act in concert whenever they 
so elect, and in many cases the men 
and women are meeting together and 
have declared themselves in favor of 
doing all their work jointly. This, 
naturally,was a decision easily reached 
by the Unitarian Committee, of which 
Mr. Jones is chairman on the men’s 
side, Mrs. Perkins, the secretary of 
the W. W. U. C., on the women’s. 
The office of chairmanship of these 
denominational committees is settled 
by the Auxiliary ; the chairman of 
the Baptist, the Methodist, the Pres- 


-byterian and all other committees be- 


ing such by virtue of his previous ap- 
pointment by the Auxiliary on the 
larger committee which has charge 
not only of the religious congresses 
but of the Parliament of Religions. 
As senior pastor inthe city, Mr. Jones 
was appointed to this board and there- 
fore holds the chairmanship of the 
sub-committee ex officio. 

We have indulged in this long pre- 
liminary word because a good deal of 
misunderstanding has existed both as 
to the Auxiliary and the congresses. 
It was during the busy anniversary 
week that opportunity was afforded 
for the largest and most representative 
meeting of the Unitarian committee we 
have yet had. Rev. W. H. Lyon, sec- 
retary of the National Council and a 
director of the A. U. A., had been in 
the city for about a week, looking 
over the ground, and in search of gen- 
eral information, especially with re- 
gard to the propriety of the National 
Conference holding its next biennial 
session in Chicago in connection with 
the International Congress. Another 


CLOSELY BOUND 


welcome visitor from the East was 
also present, Mrs. Marean, who we 
hope will present this subject in its 
full bearings to the readers of the 
Register. Conference season brought 
the helpful word and presence of Mr. 
Gannett, Mr. Hosmer, and Dr. Town- 
send. Others present, members of 
the local committee, were Mr. Jones, 
Dr. Shears, Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. 
Woolley of All Souls church, Mr. 
Milsted from Unity, Mr. Fenn, Mr. 
Shorey, Mr. Van Inwagen, Mrs. Fol- 
lansbee from the Messiah, Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Wanzer and Mrs. Conger from 
the Third church, Mr. Butler from Oak 
Park, and Mrs. Temple from Hins- 
dale. 

The discussion first turned on the 
point as to whether the National Con- 
ference he asked to hold its next ses- 
sion here or to give it up altogether, 
throwing all its energies into the work 
of the Congress. Along with this was 
discussed the question of program, 
the proper persons or organization to 
have charge of it; but as has already 
been explained this was a point that 
had been determined beforehand by 
the auxiliary. The Unitarians, in 
their proposed International Congress 
must follow along the same adminis- 
trative lines marked out, not only for 
every other denomination, but for all 
the congresses ; 7. e., the largest possi- 
ble range of advice and suggestion 
must be drawn from all nations, all 
phases of thought, must have equal 
share and honor, but the final practi- 
cal decision must lie with the local 
committee. This committee as will 
be seen in the names given above, is 
itself thoroughly representative, and 
is one to command confidence both at 
home andabroad. Mr. C.C. Bonney, 
the president of the Auxiliary, was in- 
vited into the meeting toward the 
close, and his words, the purport of 
which is set forth above, were final 
and definitive as to the working 
methods of the congresses. After his 
retirement Mr. Blake offered the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Resolved, That in view of the Interna- 
tional Denominational Congress to be held 
in Chicago during the period of the World’s 
Fair and the consequent desirability that 
the Unitarianism of the world should be 
adequately represented, the Local Commit- 
tee on a Unitarian Church Congress, requests 
the National Council to omit the session of 
the National Conference which would regu- 
larly be held in 1893. And | 


Resolved further, That a sub-commit- 
tee of the Local Committee be appointed 
to report a program to the Local Committee 
for an International Congress of Unitarians 
to be held at Chicago in September, 1893, at 
such time and place as shall be determined 
by the Local Committee in consultation 
with the General Committee on Religious 
Congresses. And 


Resolved further, That the Councils of 
our several national bodies, namely the 
National Conference of the United States, 
the British and Foreign Association, and the 
Transylvania Association be made advisory 
committees on the program, from whom 
the sub-committee shall seek suggestions 
and advice. 


This was adopted, and a committee 
on program was appointed, consisting 
of Mr. Jones, chairman ; Mr. Milsted, 
Mr. Fenn, Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. 
Woolley. 

The subject of the material exhibit 
was also brought up, but the hour 
was late and no action was taken. 
This is a matter that lies outside the 
jurisdiction of the Auxiliary, and a 
special committee will probably be 
appointed at another meeting. Its 
character and purpose will be ex- 
plained in these columns at some time 
in the near future. 

It only remains now to urge the 
earnest attention of all Unitarians, in 
the West and in the East to the coming 
International Congress, and the great 
necessity of the utmost cordiality and 
unanimity of effort on all sides, mu- 
tual goodwill and trust-all round, for 
its success. Let our friends in Boston 
and vicinity disabuse their minds of 
any fear or wish on the part of Chi- 


| cago to arrogate any claim to herself 


that: does not justly belong to her. 
Chicago is with reason very proud of 
coming events in 1893 ; Chicago Uni- 
tarians are naturally glad and proud 
to lead the way in an enterprise of 
the character and scope of the pro- 
posed Congress ; but only with a dis- 
position to use and profit by, not to 
neglect and set aside, those sources of 
wisdom and experience that belong 
to other localities. ‘The International 
Congress, if successfully carried out, 
will be the grandest event, in an ex- 
ternal sense, of our denominational 
history. Let us seek to make it the 
work of a united and loving Unitari- 
anism. Cc. P. W. 


The New Resolution. 


The editorial which appeared in the 
Conference number of Unity from the 
pen of the senior editor dealt chiefly 
with the morale of the resolution pre- 
sented to the Conference on Thursday, 
but our readers will be interested 
in the precise connection of events 
that led up to that point. 

At a called meeting of the directors 
during the noon intermission on 
Wednesday, held in the library of 
the parsonage above the church, at 
which were present the following 
directors, Messrs. Shorey, Jones, Gan- 
nett, Ludden, Crothefs, Fenn,, Judy 
Learned, Wanzer, Van Inwagen, Hos- 
mer, Miss Hultin, Mrs. McMahon and 
Mrs. Woolley, Mr. Crothers presented 
on behalf of Mr. Sunderland, the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

With a view to meeting the wishes of some 
of the Unitarian churches of the West and 
to secure greater union and harmony among 
all, I move that to the “‘statement of things 
most commonly believed among us,”’ 
adopted by the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence in 1887, the following supplementary 
resolution be added ; the same to be printed 
regularly with that statement. 

SUPPLEMENTARY RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That without abrogating the 
Cininnati resolution, the Western Unitarian 
Conference hereby declares it to be its aim 
and purpose as a missionary organization to 
promote within its boundaries by-all practi- 
cable means, a religion in harmony with the 
foregoing statement as to the general faith 
of Unitarians. 


After considerable discussion the 
meeting was obliged to adjourn until 
after the afternoon session of the Con- 
ference. Reassembling in the same 
place about 4 o’clock Mr. Judy pre- 
sented the following amendment to 
the supplementary resolution, making 
it read as follows: 

Resolved, That without abrogating the 
Cincinnati resolution the Western Unitarian 
Conference hereby declares it to be its aim 
and purpose to promote within its bound- 
aries by all practicable means a religion in 
harmony with the above statements, as 
nearly as may be done without the exclud- 
ing of aid and sympathy to men and societies 
who do not concur in it but who desire to 
stand with the Conference upon the ethical 
basis as laid down in the Cincinnati resolu- 
tion. 

After on expression of opinion from 
each of the directors in turn, Mr. 
Learned moved that Mr. Sunderland 
be invited to come into the meeting 
and explain his wishes. When Mr. 
Sunderland came in he was asked 
whether he would be willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Judy’s amendment and he 
said no. Mr. Fenn then drew up the 
following amendment as a substitute 
for Mr. Judy’s. After a long discus- 
sion it was voted to recommend it to 
the Conference, eight directors voting 
in favor of such recommendation and 
six withholding their votes: Mr. 
Fenn’s resolution was as follows: 

With a view to meeting the wishes of 
some of the Unitarian churches and workers 
of the West and to securing greater union 
and harmony among all the churches of the 
Western Conference, we recommend to the 
Conference the passing of the following res- 
olution. 

Resolved,That to the ‘‘statement of things 
most commonly believed among us,’’adopted 
by the Western Unitarian Conference in 1887, 
the following supplementary resolution be 
added, the same to be printed regularly with 
that statement. 


—=_ 
SUPPLEMENTARY RESOLUTION, 


The Western Unitarian Conference here 
declares it to be its aim and purpose to 
mulgate a religion in harmony with the for, 
going preamble and statements. 

Mr. Sunderland expressed his will. 
ingness to accept this amendment, 

By special order of business th, 
Conference brought its other exercise 
to a close Thursday morning, at tt 
o’clock, to consider this resolutioy 
Discussion continued until the hoy, 
for lunch, when the meeting adjourneg 
until 1:45, an hour being granted } 
the Sunday-school Society for the cop. 
tinuation of this subject. The resoly. 
tion was discussed on both sides. My 
Shorey was called for and spoke jy 
favor of the resolution, which was 
then put, and carried by forty-two ty 
twenty-seven. ce P. W, 


Men and Things. 


A STORY is going the rounds of the preg 
of a man who recently inquired of a Londoy 
bookseller for a copy of ‘‘Omar Khayyam,” 
‘*Sir,’’ replied the bibliopole, after some 
delay, ‘‘we’ve got ’is h’lliad h’and ‘i 
h’Odyssey, but not ’is Khayyam.’’ 


A GENEROUS purse contributed by her 
many friends was privately presented t 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, at the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Educational and 
Industral Union. Mrs. Diaz has long been 
the president of the Union, and although 
she has resigned that office, she will con. 
tinue her personal interest in its welfare. 


THE directors of the Public Library at 
Concord, Mass., having doubts as to the 
moral influence of ‘‘Roger Hunt,” have de. 
cided to let it remain on the shelves, but 
not to let it appear on the printed bulletin, 
This is done we are told in the interests of 
the young readers. We also understand 
that the book has been excluded from one 
of the libraries in St. Paul. 


THE. People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor of the United States has decided to 
establish a hotel to cost $1,000,000, in Chi- 
cago, to be named the Hotel Endeavor, and 
accommodate especially those of the mem- 
bers of the association who may visit the 
city. It is also to be the national head 
quarters of the association of Christian 
Endeavor and of the Golden Rule Society. 


ONE of our exchanges tells the story of a 
a famous French Doctor and professor of 
medicine, who contended that every disease 
was due toa process of inflammation. On 
dissecting one of his patients, not a trace 
of inflammation could be found. He ex 
plained the circumstances to his pupils 
as follows: ‘‘Gentleman, you see that our 
mode of treatment was thoroughly effective. 
The patient is dead, but he died cured.”’ 


NATURE furnishes other means of illumi: 
nation than natural gas, as in the snapping 
bugs of Cuba. These insects are beetles 
two inches long, and derive their name from 
the fact that when one is laid on its back 'it 
snaps its wings until it is enabled to bound 
into the air. On each side of the insect’s 
thorax is a luminous membranous spot, 
and these flash at intervals, so that the 
Cubans put a dozen of these insects in 4 
cage together, and so obtain a continuous 
illumination bright enough to read by. 


WE learn from the Boston Budget’s sct- 
ence column that Professor Swift, o 
Rochester, says the new comet is the largest 
that has been visible in the northern hem 
sphere since the great comet of 1882, aud 
the first one since then that could be phote 
graphed. The rapid changes that have 
taken place in the tails make the mos 
remarkable comet that ever appeared. 48 
far as now known, this comet appears to 
hyperbolic. It never was here before, 4! 
never can be again. Assuming that it came 
from the nearest sun, it must have been ol 
the road about 8,000,000 years in order 0 
have arrived at its present position at thi 
time. 


friend: ‘‘ There are times in our lives whet 
a great momentum is given to our convi 
tions; when a sight of what has been accotl 
plished teaches us what can be done; whe 


triumph is specifically promised afresh. MJ 
visit to America has meant all this for m® 
nay, it has meant more. It is impossible 


of those women who in the strength of the 
spirit were led into a great crusade, an ot 


receive a fresh baptism of power. Mis 


an educator of women in the wider sem 
prejudice and narrowness, and as a repr 


age upon which we are entering. Shet 


time. re 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET writes to 4 


the power which has enabled others 
to hold the hands and look into the face 


Willard has been characterized by oue of 
the first literary women of her country ® 


as an emancipator from conventionalitie 
sentative on a spiritual plane of the ne¥ 


her place with the foremost women of om 
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Gontrikuted and Selected, 


Arbutus. 


Under the snow near New England woods, 
Where the sunlight rarely intrudes, 

Filling with perfume some quiet nook, 
Telling the children where to look, 

as over the hills they come and go, 

Seeking the treasures under the snow, 

Hides the Arbutus—the sweetest thing 

That ever grew in a Northern spring. 


Soft mosses make there a fragrant bed, 
Upon it the pines their balsam shed, 

and odors from many a spicy thing, 

Under the snow their tributes bring. 

The partridge berry with graceful vines— 
About its roots the gold-thread twines— 
Through its cover of snow the rain distills 
The purest treasures of mountain rills. 


Oh, the gold-thread ties a rare bouquet 

of fragrant bloonis on a wintery day, 

Sweet with the breath of Northern pines, 
Sweet as aroma of Southern wines. 

But never a drop of the famed Tokay 

Held in its measure such sweetness as they; 


TESS You may tell me of garlands that queens 
don might prize 
im.” But give me the one that the gold-thread 
— ties ! 
e. E. M. BRACKETT. 
her 
1 to 
‘a The Decline of the Quaker Sect. 
an 
eee [A pamphlet on this subject has recently 
ugh been published which we sent to a friend 
Con- of ours bred in the Quaker faith, asking him 
to contribute something to our columns on 
y at the subject. The following was sent us in 
the reply as a private communication, which we 
> de. think too good to keep to ourselves, reserv- 
but ing only the writer’s name.—ED. | 
tin, The Quakers are to me an interest- 
a ing study, and I can not but wish the 
ot person would appear who could and 
would give an adequate account of their 
En. rise, progress and decline—-if the last 
d to term is admissible, and I think it is, 
Chi- although not in the fullness usually 
and attached to it. Such a person must 
‘fe be sufficiently of the society to know 
ead: its inmost peculiarities,and sufficiently 
tian other to be able to see these peculiar- 
iety. ities in their proper relations. He 
la (or she) must be well versed in the 
r of history of the last three centuries, 
ease and must be in full sympathy with 
= the progress the world has made and 
~ is making in its religious thinking,— 
ipils in short, must be a philosopher in the 
our high sense of the word. 
ra At the opening of the seventeenth 
century the prevailing tone of religious 
ami thought in England was that ofa dull, 
a. lifeless formalism. The doctrine of 
val George Fox that God is a/ways on 
ck it speaking terms with men, just as 
und it was generally believed he once had 
7 been, was a very attractive one to 
bi those who were hungry for something 
in a better than the mere religious ma- 
10S chine of the time had to offer. Those 
who caught the.real meaning of Fox’s 
sci: doctrine became enthusiasts, and soon 
of a band of very earnest men and women 
gest were proclaiming it whenever and 
emll- . 
a wherever opportunity offered. They 
oto- claimed to preach nothing new, but 
nave aimed to revive Christianity as taught 
nf o>y “Christ? and his immediate fol- 
ot lowers. I do not understand that 
aud they were proselytes in the usual ac- 
ame ceptation of that term, but they 
‘a deemed it both a pleasure and a duty 
‘this to proclaim the new light. The soci- 
ety grew rapidly by virtue of the in- 
a herent worth and attractiveness of its 
‘hes fundamental idea. Being freed from 
ivie- the trammels of creed and tradition, 
‘ott and disposed to meditate earnestly 
bee upon the problems of life, they 
My quickly evolved some _ important 
me; “ testimonies,’’ towards which the 
_ world at large has slowly grown. 
“a Amongst them were the natural 
not €quality of all men,—the true demo- 
Miss cratic idea ; the equality of the sexes 
: . y virtue of their common humanity ; 
he the sacredness of human life, and 
ties, hence the wickedness of war; the 
ght duty of truthfulness at all times, so 
n 


that the attempt to increase the obli- 
8ation by an oath is wrong. In re- 


gard to the last two the teachings of | 
Jesus are so plain that I have never 

been able to see how any ‘‘ Christian ’’ 

can take any other ground. In re- 

gard to the ‘‘Scriptures of truth’”’ 

(one of their expressions) they seem 

to have accepted without question the 
idea that they are a veritable ‘‘ revela- 
tion’’: hence the Bible was con- 
stantly studied and used in support of 
their testimonies and in testing what 
claimed to be revelation among them- 
selves. 

They were no great while in build- 
ing up a strong society, with a most 
admirable system of regulations. As 
time progressed the preservation of the 
society in its integrity became their 
great care. They were a “ peculiar 
people’’ and strove ‘‘to keep them- 
selves unspotted from the world.’’ 
The result was a check in growth by 
accretions from without, and soon a 
loss from the dropping out of those 
who did not care to be ‘‘ peculiar.’’ 
There came also divisions, for even 
the Inner Light does not cast its rays 
in the same direction for all. For- 
bearance and charity were leading 
traits amongst them, but there came 
a strain to which these virtues in 
them were not equal. Possibly the 
stimulus of discord helped as much 
as it hindered for a time; but it is 
not a diet on which lovers of peace 
can long thrive. It gradually be- 
came apparent to the most confident 
believer in the solidity of the rock on 
which the society was founded that 
it was losing ground. A want of 
faithfulness was conceived to be the 
cause, but as Friend Speakman 
intimates, in the pamphlet you sent 
me, this is too intangible a disease 
to admit of the application of a 
remedy. ‘The idea of some important 
change to counteract the declension 
seems to have first taken root in the 
orthodoxy body. Joseph John Gurney 
advocated ‘‘ modernizing,’’ and in 
pursurance of the plan they moved 
towards the world. The result is, 
as I see it, a sect with many of the 
lovable qualities of the Quakers, but 
very narrow on its theoretical side. 
It accepts all the so-called evangel- 
ical doctrines unrelieved by modern 
scholarship ; for by virtue of the 
Quaker idea of a free ministry, the 
preachers are quite as likely to be 
ignorant as learned. In fact such a 
thing as ripe scholarship in the minis- 
try is hardly known in either body. 
The modernizers called themselves 
‘* progressives’’ hecause of their will- 
ingness to move at ail, albeit their 
motion was backward (as I see it). 
A faithful remnant refused to make 
the change but their numbers are 
small. Although they feel them- 
selves to be the true standard-bearers 
the impartial observer can hardly be 
mistaken in the feeling that there is 
no important future for them. 

The Hicksite branch of the body is 
that which seems to me to be now 
most earnestly facing the problems 
of their future. For myself I see 
little in the outlook that is hopeful 
for them. They have been the’ true 
progressives and can not go backward. 
As a body they are not unwilling to 
make whatever changes the truth 
demands, but they are not scholarly 
enough to accept the new light of 
these days,—Evolution and all that 
it implies. They want an intellectual 
and not a mystical religion, such as 
suited the spiritually-minded man 
or woman of two centuriesago. They 
hold firmly to the doctrine of the In- 
ner Light, but it does not at all mean 
to them what ‘‘Immediate Divine 
Revelation ’’ did to Fox, Penn and 
Barcley. ‘The reading of the Scrip- 
tures has largely fallen into desuetude 


literature. In short they are too pro- 
gressive to work in old lines, and too 
earnestly and thoroughly in love 
with their history and traditions to 


and yet they are not to them simply‘ 


LOVE may be celestial fire before it 
enters into the systems of mortals. It 
will then take the character of its 
place of abode, and we have to look 
not so much for the pure thing as for 
the passion.— George Meredith. 


WOMEN will find their place, and it 
will not be that which they have 
held nor that to which some of them 
aspire. ‘The old Salic law will not be 
repealed, and no change of dynasty 
will be affected.—Huazley. 


AN old woman asked a sailor 
where her cow had gone. The sailor 
replied: ‘‘To the devil for what I 
know.’’ ‘‘Well, as you are going 


>) 


that way,’’ said the old woman, “‘ I 
just wish you would let down the 
bars.’’ 


‘CENSURE and criticism never hurt 
anybody. If false, they can not hurt 
you unless you are wanting in manly 
character ; and if true, they show a 
man his weak points, and forewarn 
him against failure and trouble.— 
Gladstone. 


In these lives of ours, tender little 
acts do more to bind hearts together 
than great or heroic deeds. The first 
are like the dear daily bread none can 
do without; the latter, occasional 
feasts, beautiful and memorable, but 
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Ghuych Dooy Pulpit. 


The World’s Debt to Egypt. 


A PAPER READ BY D.H. FLETCHER BEFORE THE 
UNITY CLUB OF ALL SOULS CHURCH, APRIL 4th, 
1892. 


The world’s debt to Egypt! What 
a subject, and what a debt! The 
artist Timanthes, unable to portray 
the grief of Agamemnon at the sacri- 
fice of his daughter, the beautiful 


Iphigenia, threw a veil over the fath- 


er’s agonized and prostrate form that 
it might vaguely suggest to the ob- 
server the throes and pain and writh- 
ing agony which no art could depict. 
So, beneath Time’s great veil, the 
dust of ages, shrouding mighty and 
marvelous Egypt, is seen the prostrate 
ruins of her temples and her tombs, 
mute witnesses of her regal greatness. 
We spell out, not in letters, but in 
lives,—not in centuries, but incycles, 
—the history and meaning of this 
ever wonderful, devout, suggestive, 
thoughtful, valiant race ;—-and we 
close our chattering lips in reverence 
and in awe while her ‘‘ forty ’’—aye 
seventy ‘‘centuries look down upon 
us’’ and bid us hush. Egypt is the 
Pharos of the nations. The fires upon 
her watch-towers of truth have smoul- 
dered to ashes, but their light shines 
down through the centuries like the 
continuing rays from a lost star. 
What made Egypt great? This is 
the first and constantly recurring 
question to the student of Egyptol- 
ogy ; and upon its answer, depends, 
in a great measure, our judgment of 
the merits of and our sympathy with 
that unique and interesting race. 
What made the Egyptian what he 
was? I believe there is but one an- 
swer and but one word in the answer 
—hecessity. He had to be or perish. 
The marvelous history of Egypt is 
as truly the result of its physical 
make-up, as that the land itself is the 
‘‘oift of the Nile.’’ The variations 
of a few feet in the rise of the river, 
signified to the people all the differ- 
ence between material success and 
utter failure. If it attained a given 
height, plenty followed. If it fell 
below, famine was the result. If it 
exceeded its average, complete inun- 
dation and terrible destruction was 
the inevitable consequence. The 
Egyptian had one chance out of three 
for obtaining a fair show; and then 
only a fair show for helping himself. 
Such a state of affairs could have but 
one effect upon him. For three thou- 
sand years,—and I know not how 


much longer, until the time of the 


Pharaohs, he had annually held before 
him the alternative ‘‘sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish’’ ; 
whichever it was, depended upon 
him. For countless generations, he 
was annually told by this great river, 
‘‘ By the sweat of thy brow must thou 
earl thy bread.’’ Its constant admo- 
nition to him through all these ages 
was: ‘‘ work, work, work!/’’ The 
deposit from this remarkable stream 
caused the land to be exceedingly 
fertile ; but cultivation and planting 
of the seed was absolutely essential 
to a harvest ; and the most primitive 
man was taught by dire necessity, 
that he must sow, and sow in time, if 
he would reap. This constantly 
recurring lesson made the Egyptian, 
of all the men of antiquity, most 
eminently a worker. If the Nile 
washed away his’ house, he must 
build another. If his cattle were over- 
taken by the flood, they must be res- 
cued or lost. If the river failed to 


rise sufficiently to moisten his fields, 


he must work his shadoof or starve. 
With all its generosity to him when 
he stood ready-to garner its gifts by 
work, it was as uncompromising as 
fate when he failed. It was literally 
‘‘a tide in the affairs of men’’ that 


was to be ‘‘taken at the flood.’’ 
Whatever its caprices might be, his 
duties were clear; and he accepted 
them like the philosopher that he 
was. 

It has been carefully estimated that 
each savage sustaining himself by the 
chase, requires twenty square miles 
of territory on which to live. Had 
Egypt been subject to npne of the 
contingencies mentioned when the 
primitive man first found himself in 
it, five hundred and fifty of him might 
have lived there indefinitely, without 
increase and without progress. With 
the natural fruits of-the soil and of 
the chase, he would have contented 
himself, just as that emblem of indus- 
try —the honey-bee, when transported 
to the tropics, ceases to store honey, 
and is transformed from a worker into 
aneater. But Egypt shows no such 
history. Away back in the dim ayes, 
before Rome was born, before Greece 
had a history, the Nile valley was a 
literal ant-bed,—teeming with millions 
of workers ; and there was fully devel- 
oped, then and there, what Taine has 
called ‘‘ the greatest of all human ac- 
quisitions—-the habit and taste for 
labor.”’ 

‘“‘But,’’ you say, ‘‘all this refers to 
physical work, and these men were 
thinkers ; what made them think ?’’ 
I answer again—vecessity. It was a 
factor in causing them to work, 
a greater factor in causing them to 
think how to work. It lubricated 
their joints with brain-juice. Work- 
ing and thinking produced results 
which caused them to work and think 
more. A famine, caused either by a 
drought or an extreme flood, sug- 
gested the propriety of storing for the 
future. Hence granaries were built 
and supplied. If it was wise to store 
at all, it was wise to store much; and 
hence the ground was forced to raise 
five successive crops in a season. 
Constant provision for the future in 
this way, for untold generations, 
could not but suggest thoughts of the 
future in other ways. Thought be- 


gets thought. Among so many work- 
ing animals, striving to fill their 
mouths, there gradually appeared 


thinking animals, striving to fill their 
brains. If necessity could give to the 
bee the instinct to store for the future, 
we may presume that it gave to man 
constantly broadening thoughts of 
the future ; and hence it may be as- 
sumed that in some vague and shad- 
owy way, the thought of immortality 


was begotten ;—a thought that en-' 


ters as the prime character-making 
factor of the race. 

‘* Not to be killed,’’ says Stendhal, 
‘and to have a good sheep-skin coat 
in winter, was to many men in the 
tenth century the height of felicity.’’ 
From all that we know of the early 
Egyptians, they had attained a some- 
what similar height in that respect. 
Lacking felicity, the thought of future 
life served asa substitute. As the re- 
sult of a kind of natural selection, the 
thinkers separated from the physical 
workers ; and there arose that class of 
men who made it their business first 
to promote thought and investigation 
among themselves, and second, to 
furnish others with ‘‘inducements to 
live.’’ They banded themselves to- 
gether, not only from choice, but from 
necessity ;—as a result of the advan- 
tages which grew from cooperation 
and a mutual interchange of thought. 
Blend with these causes reverence and 
awe for the phenomena of nature, the 
thought of something higher and bet- 
ter, the hope of a beyond, coupled 
with selfishness and superstition, and 
you have the leading characteristics 
of the Egyptian priests. Charge 
them with all of the sins of all of the 
calendars, and they have left a hand- 
some credit to their account. With- 
out them, Egyptian civilization could 
not have been. They knew, with the 
modern sage, that ‘‘ten million igno- 
rant men could not make a wise one’’; 


and that wisdom was essential to pro- 
gress. Knowledge, above all things, 
was tothem power. For numberless 
centuries they stood guard over this 
treasure ; and we, for whom they were 
trustees , have no right to question 
their administration until we prove 
that we are doing better for those who 
are to come after us. Whatever abuses 
they are responsible for, they made 
themselves useful; and in many things 
the old Nile was their prompter. It 
is as originators, as find-a-way-or- 
make-it kind of men, and not as copy- 
ists or mere improvers that we must 
consider them ; and as originators they 
are entitled to the highest credit for 
producing that which, in the light of 
to-day, may seem inferior in so many 
respects. A clear atmosphere, devoid 
of clouds or rain, gave opportunities 
to study the stars that were offered in 
such perfection nowhere else. They 
early noted their movement, their 
varying altitudes and positions, and 
the significance of angles was thus 
suggested. Hence, we may surmise, 
came the genesis of geometry ; and it 
came none too soon, for the old Nile 
was ready to have a practical applica- 
tion made of it. 

It is estimated that ancient Egypt 
contained a population of from five 
to seven millions. Assuming that 
there was one cultivated field to 
every five persons there would be one 
million boundary lines, more or less, 
for the Nile to overflow each year, 
according to the height of the flood. 
As these, like the huts, were usually 
constructed of Nile mud, they were 
easily destroyed. But if 50,000, only 
were swept away, what opportunities 
must have been offered for surveyors ! 
And here that art, so inseparable from 
civilization, originated. The tunnels 
beneath our river and lake, the 
grades and curves of our railroads, 
the levels in our mines, the bounda- 
ries of our lots, our farms, our towns, 
our states and of nations, all had 
their origin in the overflowing of that 
Egyptian river which gave lessons in 
surveying when the designer of the 
Sphynx wasa baby. Nowhere in his- 
tory do we see the battle between 
mind and matter waged with such 
continued persistence as on the banks 
of that old stream ; and all the time 
we find man, slowly but surely, gain- 
ing. The mighty power of the flood 
evidently made a deep impression 
upon his mind; and as he felt the 
necessity for making his temples and 
tombs permanent in order to preserve 
the body to which his soul was to re- 
turn in after ages, it was essential 
that he should build them to resist 
floods in case the latter should ever 
rise thereto. Hence one of the pri- 
mary reasons for the enormous mas- 
siveness of their architecture. 

It would be interesting, were it 
possible, to trace the growth of mind 
in its various departments through 
those ages. The Egyptians have 
been criticised because they did not 
do more. It has been urged that 
they ‘‘were not scientific.’’ The ab- 
surdity of the suggestion is its an- 
swer; for to be scientific implies an 
existing science. ‘The wonder is, not 
that they did not do more, but that 
they did so much with such poor 
means. 

It is said, in further criticism of the 
Egyptians, that they ‘‘ did not carry 
their geometry much beyond plane 
trigonometry.’’ But plane trigonome- 
try was better than no trigonometry, 
when it seemed to settle the boundary- 
line disputes between seven millions 
of people. 

It is as true to-day as it was five 
thousand years ago, that art can not 
progress faster than the demand for 
it; and what may have been a great 
and meritorious invention in times 
past, would to-day be trivial. In- 
stance two striking examples of this 
in the cotton-gin and the telegraph. 
The one was little more than a spiked 


cylinder with a crank; the Other , 
pivoted lever interposed in an elects; 
circuit. A boy might make Cither. 
yet the one revolutionized the cop 
mercial interests of a continent, ang 
the other formed an epoch in the hig. 
tory of a world. They were great in 
their results, but greater. in  thej, 
original conceptions; though we mug 
not forget that they were nineteent) 
century conceptions. Let us, in thejy | 
light and relative value, endeavor t 
estimate the worth to the world of 
some of the thought products of oj, 
Egypt. 

Constructional geometry was one of 
the earliest products of Egyptiay 
thought. What do we not owe to it) 
The industry of civilization to-day jg 
based upon it. On every hand we 
see its marvelous results. The steam. 
ship that circumnavigates the globe is, 
by the aid of this art, perfected in aj 
its details upon paper, before an 4t. 
tempt is made toconstruct it. I have 
in mind a piece of mechanism in use 
in a Chicago factory, which is so com. 
plete that it seems to possess actual 
intelligence. This creature of man’s 
ingenuity has an omniverous appetite 
for steel rods; and only wants to be 
let alone that it may devour them, 
Day after day, week after week, it 
may be seen biting off little bits of 
steel, chewing them in its tireless 
jaws, moistening them with its oleag. 
inous saliva, and finally spitting out 
the pieces with little spiral threads 
formed upon them, and a little tooth. 
mark nipped in the head of each,— 
forming a perfect.screw. If the food is 
not furnished on time or in sufficient 
quantities when needed, it stops work 
instantly and sets up a cry like an 
impatient child, and will not stop 
until it receives attention. 

The Jacquard loom is another ex- 
ample of marvelous automatic mech- 
anism. An entire year of a skilled 
expert is required to adjust the threads 
of this wonderful, but now-matter-of- 
course machine, before it can com- 
mence its work. With its thousands 
upon thousands of combinations, it 
works on and on, day and night, ap- 
parently conscious of what it is doing, 
Delicate little fingers are seen to reach 
out after the threads as if anxious to 
caress them ; but ifa single one of the 
myriad number breaks, the little feeler 
misses it at once, commands silence, 
and every shaft and wheel and spindle 
stops until the delicate little nerve is 
properly cared for. 

These are only types of numberless 
complicated and surprising machines 
that are rendered possible only by the 
application of that beautiful science 
that had its birth in the busy brains 
of those white-robed men who, ages 
ago, worshiped Ra on the banks of old 
Nilus. How much was/accomplished 
in this science in ancient Egypt, we 
know not; but we do know that great 
proficiency was attained at Memphis, 
and that the results were gathered to- 
gether and formulated in Alexandria 
nearly three hundred years before the 
Christian era. And, as has been wise 
ly said, ‘‘much of what was done 
was done forever. No mathematicial 
has had to re-demonstrate the prob- 
lems of Euclid.’’ It isa significant 
fact that the text-books of geometry. 
in the great English universities to 
day were written in Egypt more that 
two thousand years ago; and there © 
has been no material departure from 
them in any school on either cont 
nent. It may be urged that Euclid 
was a Greek ; but he lived and wrote 
in Kgypt, under Egyptian influences, — 
as the result of Egyptian enterprise; 
and two of the books passing undef — 
his name were writen by Hypsicles, 4 
native mathematician and a co-worker: 
To Euclid may be traced the origin of 
our adage: ‘There is no royal road 
to knowledge.’” When asked by 


Ptolemy the first if he (Ptolemy) could — 
not learn his ‘‘ Elements’ in some 
easier way, he replied, ‘‘ There is 10 
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royal road to geometry.’’ But what- 
ever the road may be to geometry, 
the geometry of old Egypt carved out 
a royal road, broad and beautiful, 
through all the centuries since, that 
is definitely marked by the golden 
mile-stones of resulting progress. 

But these were not the only pio- 
neers of that land who helped to blaze 
the way through the dark jungles of 
ignorance and superstition. Their 
contributions to astronomy led the 
way to results, the value of which to 
man is inconceivable. Their zeal in 
the prosecution of this science, and 
their profound reverence for it, is 
suggested in the fact that the great 
planisphere in the Memnonium, the 
Palace of Rameses II., the earliest 
and most interesting of all astronom- 
ical instruments, and which was 365 
cubits (547% feet) in circumference, 
was made of gold. It was divided and 
marked at every cubit with the days 
of the year, the rising and setting of 
the stars according to their natural 
revolution and the signs ascertained 
from them by the astrologers. This 
remarkable device, that if existing 
would outrank all exhibits at the 


World’s Fair, was stolen by that 
idiot, Cambyses, nearly 900 years 
later, and lost to the world. Had 


he even possessed the decency to 
substitute a fac s¢mzle of another ma- 
terial, like the illustrious thief who 
stole the golden coffin of Alexander 
and replaced it with one of glass, he 
might have been forgiven. 


The crude and ingenious means 
adopted by these men, ingenious be- 
cause necessarily crude, excite our 
admiration ; and the results attained 
thereby are simply astonishing. No 
instance but one in all history is given 
of so broad a generalization resulting 
from so apparently trifling a phenom- 
enon, as is recorded of Eratosthenes in 
his attempt to measure the circumfer- 
ence of the earth. Being in Syene, in 
Upper Egypt, on the 21st day of June, 
he noticed that the sun at noon shone 
to the bottom of a well without casting 
a shadow. This was his only hint. 
Millions would have passed it by 
without notice or,comment. But he 
saw in that fact, for the first time 
since the dawn.-of creation, the initial 
point from which to begin the meas- 
urement ofa world. Having no other 
means of measurement,” he caused 
pedestrians to walk from there to 
Alexandria and count their steps. In 
this manner, he found the distance to 
be equal to the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic. Unfortunately, it is not known 
what standard of measurement he em- 
ployed ; though it is claimed that he 
approximated substantially to the 
general result now recognized. But 
whether he succeeded or failed in ob- 
taining exact results, signifies noth- 
ing ; for he showed us how to solve 
the problem by measuring an arc of 
the meridian —the exact process em- 
ployed to-day. 

Geography was first founded by 
Eratosthenes upon a mathematical 
and astronomical basis. He deter- 
mined the extent of each zone by the 
length of the solstitial day, and called 
them ‘‘climates’’; hence the original 
of the word. 

That interesting device, the ax- 
illary sphere was invented by this 
extraordinary man and used for over 
1,800 years. It was employed by 
Aristarchus who first propounded the 
heliocentric theory of the solar sys- 
tem, subsequently revised or redis- 


covered by Copernicus. Truly ‘‘ the 
centuries are eternal resurrection 
days !’’ 

Heron, or Hero, was another 


Egyptian who busied himself more 
than two thousand years ago in orig- 
inating exhibits for the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago. He was the first 
to recognize the expansive properties of 
air; and built the first ealoric engine 


doors of the temple to open when fire 
was built upon the altar. This mys- 
terious altar consisted of a hollow 
cylinder in which was a piston con- 
nected by means of pulleys and ropes 
to the pivots of the doors. The fire 
caused the air to expand and open 
the doors, and when it was extin- 
guished, the reverse action closed 
them. Hero devised the first fire 
engine known. It had two single 
acting pumps worked by one beam 
by means of brakes. The streams 
united in a common discharge-pipe 
passing into a trunk which formed an 
air chamber, and out at a nozzle ca- 
pable of being presented in any direc- 
tion. This is a description of a 
standard force-pump manufactured by 
the leading pump manufacturers of 
the United States to-day. Hero in- 
vented the first rotary steam engine 
though it may be said to demonstrate 
only a principle; and he gave to the 
world its first thermometer. 

Among important arts and devices 
originating in ancient Egypt may be 
mentioned astrolabes and diopteras, 
for measuring horizontal and vertical 
angles, the bellows, the blow-pipe, the 
bow-drill, casting of bronze, stone- 
cutting, the arts of dovetailing, dowel- 
ling and veneering. The first clock 
was attributed to Thoth. In it the 
hours were sounded upon organ pipes 
through the agency of water. A 
double fine-tooth comb found in an 
ancient tomb indicates the origin of 
the adage that ‘‘ necessity is the 
mother of invention.’’ Glass manu- 
facture originated there, was carried 
to a high state of perfection, and some 
varieties were unknown elsewhere. 
The lute, the lyre and the harp were 
used in Egypt 3,000 years ago. Mir- 
rors were made by them of bronze, tin 
and other elements so combined as to 
make what has been described by ex- 
perts as ‘‘the whitest, hardest, most 
brilliant and refractory of metals.’’ 
Lighthouses originated there, their 
shape being patterned after that of the 
garments of the priests. Flax was 
treated in Thebes, substantially as at 
present, 1500 B. C. Extraordinarily 
perfect imitations of gems and pre- 
cious stones, as well as artificial eyes, 
were made as early as 2000 B. C. 
Musical science and art originated in 
Egypt ; and the diatonic scale was 
first discovered by Ptolemy. The first 
church organ was of Egyptian birth, 
and bears date 150 B. C. It was blown 
by means of a wind-mill. Paper, pens, 
cross-cut saws, scissors, sickles, si- 
phons, and squares were in com- 
mon use in very ancient times ; and 
the ‘‘ rotation of crops’ considered so 
important in agriculture to-day, was 
commonly practiced by the farmers. 

In the theory of civil government 
a high standard was reached; and 
Solon, the famous Greek law-giver, 
acquired his civil wisdom at Saais. 
What modern natives term ‘‘civil 
service reform,’’ was recognized law 
and practice in the days of the 
Pharaohs. Rawlinson says that a 
system was established ‘‘ whereby 
persons of all ranks, even the lowest, 
were invited to compete for the royal 
favor, and, by distinguishing them- 
selves in the public schools, to estab- 
lish a claim for employment in the 
public service. * * * Merit secured 
promotion ; and it would seem that 
the efficient scribe had only to show 
himself superior to his fellows in 
order to rise to the highest position 
but one in the empire.’’ 

The fact that woman was the 
recognized friend of man and had 
equal rights with him in the eye of 
the law, indicates the advanced stage 
of civilization to which this extraordi- 
nary people attained at that early 
day. 

An intelligent English writer has 
given this estimate of the standard 
reached by Egypt in art, science and 
literature: ‘‘ The Egypt of the Pha- 


») 


with which he shrewdly caused the 


absolutely inferior to that of Greece 
itself, and as its parent, relatively 
superior to it,—the Egypt of ascience 
which may be similarly compared to 
our own, the Egypt of a literature, 
the remnants of which, scant as they 
are, show traces worthy of Homer.’’ 
The science of medicine may be 
said to owe its origin to this unique 
people. Erasistratus and Herophilus 
investigated the structure and func- 
tions of the valves of the heart and 
the nerves of sensation and motion 
and are said to have ‘“‘fofined the 
first rational connection between an- 
atomy and medicine.’’ In addition 
to this the scholars of Alexandria 
fixed the text of the classical writers 
on critical principles ; and as a result 
of their efforts in this direction, we 
owe to them the sciences of grammar, 
prosody, lexicography, archeology, 
geography and mathematics. 

In Alexandria, as has been well 
said, ‘‘ all the knowledge of the past 
was treasured up for transmission to 
a future age.’’ 

Alexandria! What does not the 
name suggest? Here was founded 
one of the greatest schools of philos- 
ophy of ancient times, and that fa- 
mous library that was a brighter bea- 
con than the Pharos itself. Here the 
Bible was translated into Greek. 
Here was saved the text of Homer. 
Here Alexander, Ceesar and Bona- 
parte in turn contended. Here trod 
the disciples of Aristotle and of Jesus. 
Here Hypatia sanctified the charm of 
her beauty with that of her soul. 
Here slept Alexander in his coffin of 
virgin gold. Past its portals sailed 
the regal Cleopatra, while 


‘*The barge she sat in, like a burnished 
throne, 
Burned on the water.’’ * * * 


Here lived the Ptolemies, promoters 
of art, science and truth, and bene- 
factors of a world. * Here toiled 
Archimedes, the prince of mechanics. 
Here taught the gentle-souled Euclid 
whose decrees have stood at the apex 
of intellect for twenty-one centuries. 
Here, in this Garden of the Gods, 
Aristarchus propounded the discover- 
ies of Galileo and Kepler sixteen 
hundred years before they were born, 
and Hero practically anticipated the 
discoveries of Watt and_ Ericson long 
before the Christianera. Alexandria ! 
ou will 
have written the larger half of the 
intellectual history of the world for 
nine centuries. 


The world’s debt to Egypt! Who 
shall say what it is? . We can not 
think it, though we may think of it. 
The world’s debt to Egypt is its debt 
to her accumulation of truth. Truth- 
seekers may perish, but truth remains. 


“Great truths are portions of the soul of 
man ; 
Great souls are portions of eternity ; 
Each drop of blood that e’erthrough true 
heart ran 
With lofty message, ran forthee and me.”’ 


The world’s debt to Egypt is a debt 
to millions of earnest souls, to myr- 
iads of lofty-minded men, a debt to 
countless aspirations and _ infinite 
yearnings, to centuries of toil and 
cycles, of waiting, a debt to joy and 
hope and love and thought and toil 
and pain and tears and blood ; blend- 
ed with the magnificent history of the 
most marvelous and wonderful nation 
of antiquity. 

The world’s debt to Egypt! Can 
we pay it? Yes,—by creating an- 
other and becoming creditors to the 
future, us we are debtors to the past. 
The deciphering of the Rosetta stone 
was a signal-light flashed between 
two eternities—bidding us—go on / 
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A Pleasant Reflection 


—the fact that easy washing 
has been made safe. Until 
Pearline came, it was danger- 
ous. /earline takes away the 
danger as it takes away the 
work. There is no scouring 
and scrubbing, to wear things 
out; there is no trouble in 
keeping things clean. Fear/- 
zné is better than soap. With 
soap, you need hard work; for 
easy work, you need Pear/zne. 


Peddlers and some unscrupu- 

B lous grocers will tell you “ this 

eCware : as good as’’ or “‘ the sameas 
Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE— 

Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 


you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—sexd it back. 200 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 
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ROGER HUNT. 
By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


A very careful and well wrought out por- 
trayal of the soul and life of an egoist. Mrs. 
Woolley’ s story adds another and very 
attractive chapter to the sound and whole- 
some discussion of the relations between 
men and women.—7he Christian Union. 


One thing the writer has done with the 
utmost skill—she has taken for her mofi/ 
conditions which, with the slightest touch 
of coarseness, would have repelled the better 
portion of her readers,—-handled as it is here, 


no thought of impurity enters. —- Toledo 
Blade. 


One of the very best of the many superior 
novels that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
recently published.—Auffalo Courier. 


Mrs. Woolley’s third novel shows a distinct 
advance in thoughtfulness and sae of 
portraiture over its predecessors.-- Zhe Liler-_ 
ary World. 


One volume, cloth, 16mo, price $1.25. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of price ,by 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Reduced to $1 per year, 


ie THE NGW NATION 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
*. Devoted to the interests of Nationalism. 
EDITED BY 
EDWARD BELLAMY, 


_Author of ‘ ‘ Looking Backward.,”’ 


The New Nation also prints the People’ s Party news. 
$1.00 a year; 5 Cents a Copy. 
Address, THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MEMORY 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above a R 2 a 
will be sent to all applicants 
VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
R190 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, contain 
the UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the rg vo ~ 
the New Jerusalem. 982 pa pages (5% x 8% inches 
good paper, pres type, bound in black cloth. Matted 

repaid for $1 BM the AMERICAN SWEDEN- 

ORG PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
20 Cooper Union, New York. 
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Bates from the Wield, 


Wisconsin Conference.—This organization 
will meet at Neillsville, June 2 and 3. The 
program is as follows: Thursday evening, 
8 p. m.—Sermon, Rev. H. M. Simmons. 
Friday, 9:00—Devotional Exercises, Rev. W. 
F. Place. ‘‘He prayeth best who loveth 
best.’’ 9:30—Address of President, Hon.H. 
M. Lewis. Report of secretary. 1o‘oo—Re- 
port from General Field, Rev. T. B. For- 
bush. 10:30—‘‘ Religious Evolution Uni- 
versal,’? Rev. E. A. Petingill. 11:00—Paper, 
Rev. C. F. Niles. 11:30—Paper, ‘‘ Our Gos- 
pel,’’ Rev. H.C. McDougal. 2 p. m.—Song 
Service. 2:30—Address, Rev. H. T. Secrist. 
3:00—Maxson’s Memorial Service. The 
pastor, L. A. Doolittle, Esq., Hon. S. W. 
Hunt. As preacher, Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
Rev. S. M. Crothers. 


‘‘ Some other world is glad to see 
Our star that’s gone away ; 
The light whose going makes our night 
Makes somewhere else a day.”’ 


‘‘The Harvest Time is Passing By.’’—Mrs. 
James O'Neill, assisted by choir. Friday 
evening, 8:coo—What is the Word of the 
Liberal Gospel Concerning Man? Rev. F. 
C. Davis. The Church? Rev. H. C. Mec 
Dougal. The Bible? Rev. H. T. Secrist. 
Jesus? Rev. Sophie Gibb. God? Rev. S. 
M. Crothers. 

The Conference will close with a recep- 
tion. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The annual banquet 
of the Unity Club took place on the evening 
of May 24, at the American House. After 
a collation, an invocation and music, the 
following toasts were given, Miss Bartlett 
acting as toast-reader : 

1. The Club Idea, ‘‘Why stay we on the 
earth unless to grow ?’’ W. R. Taylor. 

2. A New Factor, ‘‘A single, steady aim, 
unmoved by threatening or reward,’’ Mrs. 
Helen Nichols Caldwell. 

3. Public Spirit, “‘Count nothing good 
for the bee that is not good for the whole 
hive,’’ J. H. Kinnane. 

4. The Silent Member, ‘‘I like your si- 
lence ; it the more shows off your wonder,”’ 
Gertrude Cobb. 

5. Woman and the Future, ‘‘The twen- 
tieth century is Woman’s century,’ E. H. 
Ranney. 

6. Greeting from a Neighbor Club, 

** Hearts to hearts their meaning show, 

Sum their long experience, 
And impart intelligence.’’—Rev. Mila 


~-F, Tupper. 


7. A Closing Word, ‘‘Life is hardly re- 
spectable--is it?—if it has no generous, 
guaranteeing task, no duties of the affec- 
tions, that constitute a necessity of exist- 
ing.’’—The President. 


Winona, Minn.—The following printed cir- 
cular explains itself, and as the object is so 
worthy, we give it space. The bowl of the 
spoon contains an engraving of the church: 

DEAR FRIEND: On behalfofthe Unitarian 
Society of thiscity, we ask your co-operation 
in our effort to lighten the burden on our 
church. We have had made a souvenir 
spoon of handsome design, containing in 
the bowl a good sketch of our little church. 
The spoon is of first-class quality and excel- 
lent workmanship—sterling silver. We 
propose to sell these spoons on order. The 
price is $2.75, prepaid. We earnestly so- 
licit your order for a threefold purpose: 
First. For the intrinsic value and beauty of 
the spoon. Second. For its special value 
as asouvenir of one of the new societies of 
the West, struggling to uphold the banner 
of liberalism. Third. For the great aid it 
will betous. <A few orders from each society 
will be of inestimable worth to us at this 
critical period of our life. The cause is 
noble, and we are sure your response will 
be. Your orders will be filled as promptly 
as the spoons can be made. We should be 
glad to have you join with others of your 
society, and send order to George A. Cutting, 
superintendent Sunday-school, First Unita- 
rian Society, Winona, Minn. Address care 
of S. W. Morgan, jeweler. 


Boston.—The after-glow of anniversary 
week appeared in the various pulpits last 
Sunday ; ministers and people being full of 
attention to statements of new and old 
church projects. 

—Memorial day did not lack any activity or 
sincerity in its observance.. The services 
on the previous Sunday were interesting and 
the sermons had in them less than usual of 
eg peeaacaag and more of forward-looking 

uty. 

—Rev. A. J. Rich, of Milford, N. H., tells 
in Lend a Hand of the union of his county 
ministers of all denominations for joint 
moral and social work. Also of his own 
large ‘‘ cqnfirmation class.’’ 

—A vote was passed by the Convention of 
Congregational ministers held May 26th in 
Dr. Hale’s church, that measures be taken 
looking to a union meeting of all the minis- 
ters of every church belief in the state to 
consider many common interests. 

—It is hoped that Rev. John P. Forbes will 
accept the tendered pulpit of the second 


SS 


Olympia, Wash.—We regret our small | 
space does not permit us to print the entire 
report of Mrs. G. F. Stone in regard to the 
raising of the organ fund for this place. To 
the appeal from the women of the church to 
the Unitarian churches throughout the 
country responses came from 160 societies. 
The Woman’s National Alliance contributed 


$22.90, a total amount of $470.45 being re- 
ceived. 


Austin, Texas.—Rev. J. R. Effinger re- 
cently preached here at Board of Trade 
Hall, on ‘‘ Vision.’?’ The Daily Statesman 
of the place published a part of the dis- 
course. Mr. Effinger’s friends will be glad 


to know that he is able to appear again in 
the pulpit. 


The Republican Convention. 


The next convention of the Republican 
party will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., 
commencing June 7th, and the following 
information in regard to rates and arrange- 
ments for the transportation of visitors will 
be of interest to our readers. 

The North-Western line will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Minneapolis and return at 
the very low rate of one fare for the round 
trip, and will provide the best of facilities 
for the transportation of the delegates and 
visitors. 

Three superbly appointed trains are run 
over this line between Chicago and Mifine- 
apolis. 

The ‘‘ Day Express,’’ with luxurious par- 
lor cars, leaves Chicago at 8:15 A. M. and 
arrives at Minneapolis in the evening, 
affording a delightful daylight ride through 
some of the most picturesque scenery of 
the northwest. 

The ‘‘ North-Western Limited,’’ solid ves- 
tibuled train, lighted throughout by gas, 
and equipped with palace sleeping cars and 
dining cars, leaves Chicago daily at 6:00 
P. M. and arrives at Minneapolis early the 
following morning. 

The ‘‘Night Express’’ leaves Chicago 
daily at 11:15 P. M., after arrival of all 
trains of connecting lines from the East and 
South, and is equipped with palace sleep 
ing-cars, standard day coaches and North- 
Western dining cars. 

Tickets via the North-Western Lines from 
Chicago to Minneapolis will be good via the 
direct line, through Janesville, Madison and 
Devil’s Lake, or via the ‘‘Lake Shore 
Route,’’ which closely follows the shore of 
Lake Michigan and passes through Mil- 
waukee, Waukgsha, and Madison, or will 
be good going one route and returning the 
other. 

Circulars giving detailed information in 
regard to rates, arrangements, etc., and also 
containing map of the city of Minneapolis, 
will be furnished on application to W. A. 
Thrall, G. P. & T. A., Chicago & North- 
Western R’y, Chicago, I]. 


Summer Tours to Cool Retreats 
via 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 
offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 
tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleeping cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on all 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAN YOU WASTE MONEY? 


The ‘‘Alton’’ St. Louis Limited is the 
fastest train via the shortest line from 
Chicago to St. Louis. It leaves Chicago 
II A. M., arrives St. Louis 7:30 P. M,, 
sane day. You'd better remember this, if 
you don’t, your time has been thrown away. 
Time wasted is money spent.- Can you 
afford to let the cash go? The route of the 
‘*St. Louis Limited’’ lies only over the 
Chicago & Alton R. R. City Ticket Office, 
195 Clark Street, Chicago. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord's Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 


sent free tu any one sending 10 cents for 
samplecopy of The FRE St. Louis Magazine. 


Aluminum Is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 


ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not tarnish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis,-Mo. 
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‘This book is to me a delightful surprise. I anticipated a somewhat dry, philosoph- 
ical dissertation on the absurdities of conventional religious thought, treated in the 
rather popular style of a burlesque on religion, in which, as is so frequently the case in 
such works, truth is held up to ridicule with error—the wheat condemned with the chaff. 
In this as well as the general character of the work I find my preconceived impression 
wholly at fault. The work is in the first place what it purports to be, a tale of adventure» 
a story containing many more or less spirited adventures on the strange island of Inquir- 
endo ; a love story cleverly wrought out, and sufficiently well written to hold the reader’s 
attention tothe end. In my judgment it is a stronger piece of fiction, considered as such, 


than Edward Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,’ which at times it reminds one of. 


The 


purpose of the work, for it has a purpose, a noble and most praiseworthy aim, is to expose 
the absurdities of the dogma, the rite, form and ritual of modern Christianity, which has 
been so lamentably exalted above the spirit of its founder; to show that it is not every 
one who says ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who shall enter into the Kingdom of God ; that lip service is 
not religion. It is a mercilessexposure of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, which Jesus so severly 
condemned, and which is so prevalent in fashionable Christianity of to-day. It is a good 


book, and while it will offend many, should 


be read by all.”’ 


The paragraph quoted above is from the ARENA. If you are not satisfied with 
one opinion, then read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,’’ and then 


take your choice : 


‘*A broad burlesque of Christian symbol- 
ism. The book fails from the beginning.”’ 
—Independent. 


‘¢ A venomous satire.’’—Hartford Courant. 


‘“‘A watery book—weak and insipid.’’ — 
The Church, Philadelphia. 


‘“*Grossly and offensively shocking to taste 
and propriety —stupid and vulgar blas- 
phemy.’’—Churchman, New York. 


‘*The author—an adventurous Atheist— 
sees only mockery and sham in the Christian 
Church and the worship of God.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


‘Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


‘** A curious and repulsive book.’’—Albany 
Journal. 


‘An attack on revealed religion.”’—N. Y. 
Times. 


““We.sympathize with the fear expressed 
in the ‘postface’ that the effect upon the 


world may be _ pernicious.’’ — Interior, 
Chicago. 


353 pages. Paper, 50c.; cloth, 


‘‘A singular and unique volume, setting 
forth the folly of Materialism, and seeking 
to divest religion of superstitious views and 
ceremonies,’’—Zion’s Herald. 


‘‘An ingenious phantasy, in which while 
exposing the weakness associated with many 
forms of religion, the author reverently ex- 
alts what he regards as essential truth.’’— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


‘‘A book with a useful purpose.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


“The purpose of the book is toelevate the 
simple truths of Christianity.’’— Advance, 
Chicago. 


‘‘ Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence 
for the essential truths of God’s universe.” 
—Christian Register. 


‘‘ A sincerely devotional frame of mind is 
manifested in these pages.””—New York 
Telegram. 


“Refreshing as a sight of Beulah land 
itself.’’—Hartford Post. 


“The author has much graphic power, 
humor and spirit.’,—New York Observer. 


a 


$1. By mail or atthe bookstores, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


June 2, 1892 
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Bh Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Religion is relative to the individual. 

Mon.—Right living will produce right 
thinking. 

7ues.—Greatness lies not in being strong, 
but in the right using of strength. 


Wed.—Defeat is a school in which Truth 
always grows strong. 


Thurs.—Heaven is the soul’s summer. 


Fri.—The truest self-respect is not to think 
of self. 


Sai.—Suffering well borne is better than 
suffering removed. 


—H. W. Beecher. 


The Calf that Went to School. 


A dozen little boys and girls, 

With sun-browned cheeks and flaxen curls, 
Stood in a row, one day, at school, 

And each obeyed the teacher's rule. 

Bright eyes were on their open books. 
Outside, the sunny orchard nooks 

Sent fragrant breezes through the room, 

To whisper of the summer’s bloom. 


A busy hum of voices rose, 

The morning lesson neared its close, 
When ‘‘tap, tap, tap,’’ upon the floor, 
Made every eye turn to the door. 

A little calf that wandered by 

Had chanced the children there to spy, 
And trotted in to join the class, 

Much to the joy of lad and lass. 


Their A B, ab, and B A, ba, 

It heard, and solemnly did say 

‘Baa! Baa!’ then scampered to the green, 
And never since in school has been. 

Those girls and boys soon learned to spell 
And read and write ; but who can tell 

How great that little calf became? 

It may be, now, a cow of fame! 

Or was that ‘‘ Baa!’ all that it knew? 

I think it must have been. Don’t you? 


—GEORGE CoopPpER, in Our Dumb Animals. 


The Seals Crystal Palace. 


Once it happened that one of the 
polar icebergs was so ingeniously 
shaped by the warm waves that, when 
it snapped in the middle and fell over 
on its side, one portion of it rose with 
the honey-combed part toward the 
water, thus making the iceberg an ice 
palace filled with many a crystal 
grotto which, rising story upon story, 
stage upon stage, converted the trans- 
lucent mountain into a floating crystal 
palace with transparent walls. 

It would have been a pity if such a 
gorgeous palace had passed away, 
with never an inhabitant to profit by 
its existence, and so it was fortunate 
that it was discovered by a troop of 
seals migrating southward. 

The seals might just as well have 
swarmed over the outside of the ice- 
berg, as they had often done in pre- 
vious cases ; but possibly they recog- 
nized the advantage of having a roof 
ovet their heads, and consequently 
dived down and came up inside of the 
crystal palace. Anyhow, whatever 
their reasons, that is what they did. 

By hundreds and by thousands they 
clambered up the irregular inner walls, 
occupying the grottoes and ledges till 
the palace was crowded to its full ca- 
pacity with the noisy, active creat- 
ures. 

They might easily have been un- 
comfortable in their splendid palace 
had not accident come to their relief. 
The warm air from their bodies and 
their warm breath rose to the top of 
the iceberg, and fortunately found 
thin spots in the roof and melted 
holes, so that places of escapes for 
bad air were made. 

Of course this air, being warm, no 
sooner reached the colder atmosphere 
outside than it condensed like steam 
and rose, a white column, above 
the palace, looking very much like 
smoke. 

Indeed, a sailing vessel passing 


that way thought it was smoke, and | 


the captain changed his course to go 
nearer the iceberg, hoping to save the 
lives of some shipwrecked sailors, 
whom he supposed had built a fire on 
the berg. 
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Fancy your own astonishment at 
coming upon a crystal palace in mid- 
ocean inhabited by thousands of seals, 
and you may then understand how 
the captain and his crew felt when, 
looking through the clear walls of the 
stately structure, they saw the count- 
less animals in conscious security 
playing or sleeping in the fairy-like 
chambers. 

The captain bewailed his lot that 
there were twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of sealskins in sight, but out of 
reach ! 

It was disappointing for the captain, 
but it was tolerably comfortable for 
the seals, who take more interest in 
sealskins when they wear them than 
when human beings make coats of 
them.—/ohn WR. Coryell, in St. 
Nicholas. 
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Rag Dolls. 


‘Two weeks ago I made my little 
one a rag doll and watched how she 
would act. I painted a red mouth 
and pink nostrils, light blue eyes and 
black hair with oil paint and let it 
dry. I painted it in such a way as 
to make the doll swez/zmg, and the face 
of it was most agreeable to behold. 
Baby nursed it from morning till 
night, taking it to the table and to 
bed with her. She showed affection 
such as I never saw bestowed upon 
such dolls as we buy ready-made. 
Last week I made her three more rag 
dolls, painted with pleasant and at- 
tractive faces, and dressed and fixed 
them up. She played with them all, 
and I noticed she was looking at 
their faces all the time, and finally 
seemed to center her affections on a 
particular doll (the most pleasant 
looking of them all), and abandoned 
the others and played with that one 
altogether. Yes, most decidedly, the 
rag doll is ¢he doll for babies and 
children. I can remember well my- 
self liking my vag doll the best when 
little.’’— 7he Kindergarten. 


The Handy Boy About the House. 


I like the handy boy about the 
house who knows how to hang a 
picture, drive a nail, and do the little 
necessary repairing that any mother 
wantsdone. It is easy enough tolearn 
how to use a saw or chisel, and every 
boy should have a box of tools, so 
that he can repair articles that may 
become damaged. The boy who is 
handy.about his mother’s house will 
be of inestimable value to his wife 
when he shall marry. Boys who do 
not care to go out at night may learn 
to make many pretty pieces of fur- 
niture, if they will only devote some 
time to studying how to use tools and 
paints. With few lessons, the handy 
boy may make picture frames, or 
cabinets, odd cornices, or desks or 
other articles of usefulness and value. 
The boy who is handy about the 
house and a help to his mother is one 
who learns how to make purchases for 
the household, who can tella good 
piece of meat at the butcher’s, or 
pick out fresh vegetables at the market. 
Oh, no, do not say that marketing 
is woman’s work. Itis quite as much 
man’s work, and besides, none of us 
can know so much in this world that 
we can afford to ignore even the details 
of marketing.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


‘*Papa,’’ said a boy, ‘‘I know what 
makes folks laugh in their sleeves !’’ 
‘Well, my son, what makes them ?’’ 


‘“’Cause that’s where their funny 


bone is.’’—F xchange. 


SCHOOLOF APPLIED ETHICS. 
Plymouth Mass., July 7—August 17, 1892. 
Daily lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY 
OF RELIGIONS and ETHICS. 


For mme containing full particulars apply to 
the Secre , S. BURNS WESTON, 


118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


When the Pie was opened 
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BIRDS C 


USTARD | 
The Birds began to sing 


The praises of 
Bird’s Custard Powder. 


An English Table Luxury, 
Providing Dainties in Endless Variety 
The Choicest Dishes 
and the Richest Custard 
Entirely Without Eggs. 


Brrp’s CUSTARD POWDER is now intro- 
duced into America, and will very shortly be 
on sale at all the principal retail stores, 
Meanwhile every American lady is invited to 
send to ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 2, WOOSTER 
ST., NEw York, for the Dollar Sample 
Box of Bird’s exquisite English Home 
Specialties and to entertain her family and 
friends with a few choice English dishes by 
way of a change. 

THE DOLLAR SAMPLE BOX 
contains four of the articles for which Bird's 
name has been a household word throughout 


Great Britain and her Colonies for more 
than half a century. 


CONTENTS OF THE BOX. 


FIRST, a packet of Birp’s CusTARD 
POWDER, sufficient to make four pints of 
the richest custard without eggs, which may 


be served either from a dish or in the 
Ordinary custard glasses, and is delicious with 
all canned, bottled, or fresh fruits. Bird's 
Custard possesses the richness and nutriment 


of cream without risk to the most sensitive 
digestion. 


SECOND, a packet of Brrn’s BLANc- 
MANGE POWDER, enough to make three 
large Blanc-manges a pint each. The 
Blanc - manges 
are mostagree- 
= flavoured 
and are highly 
nutritious, and 
can be pro- 
duced in a 
variety of 
a charming dessert dish, 


tints, formin 


— contributing to the decoration of the 
table. 

THIRD, a tinof Brrp’s CONCENTRATED 
FGG POWDER, a complete substitute for 
eggs in puddings, cakes, buns, griddle cakes, 
and all similar kinds of English and American 


BATU. TIN | 
ZEN > 


confectionery, to which it imparts the light- 
ness, richness, appearance and flavour of 
new-laid eggs. ‘This tin is equal to 30 new- 
laid eggs. 

FOURTH, a canister of Brrp’s GIANT 
BAKING POWDER, claimed to be the strongest 
and best article of the kind in the 
whole world. It will go twice as far as 
ordinary baking powder, and is guaranteed 
free from alum, ammonia, or any impurity 
whatsoever, all the ingredients being of the 
highest quality. N.B.—Messrs. Birp were 
the original inventors of Baking Powder in 
1842, and the secret of their process has 
never yet been discovered. 

For a fifth article the box contains a copy 
of ‘Sweet Dishes,” a _ booklet full of 
practical hints and numerous original recipes 
of tasty dishes for the dinner and supper 
table. The recipes are all new to American 
cookery, and are suited to American 
measures, methods and cooking utensils. 

The whole of the above are enclosed ina 
tastefully finished artistic Cartoon Box, an 
excellent specimen of English fancy box 
ware. When the samples are taken out, it 
will make a very pretty handkerchief, glove, 
or cotton box. 

This Dollar Sample Box is intended solely 
to introduce Bird's’ English Specialties 
into American Homes, and cannot be pur- 
chased retail, and Messrs. Pixp will not 
be able to supply more than one sample 
box to each household. Remember the 
object in view is to distribute samples of the 
Special Domestic Luxuries for which Bird's 
name stands first and foremost asa guarantee 
for Purity and High Qualitye 


A remittance of one dollar to Messrs. Birnp & SON’s New York Offices, 2, WOOSTER 
St., NEw York, will bring the sample box EXPRESSED Free of Charge. If any dissat- 
isfaction, the money will be willingly refunded, providing the goods are sent back intact. 


Ask! <Asxk! Ask! AsK! 


Of all Stores! 
For BIRD’S CUSTARD 


Everywhere! 
POWDER. 


Every Day! 


The Best Books .._. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection- 
able, and full of 
Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 


WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS’N, 
She Temple, Chicago. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS ;° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 

Rescue work ‘ /n His .Name''in the great under-world of New 

York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 28th thousand, 
nae remarkable illustrations from flash light Motegrapes of real 
5,000 more Agenta Wanted,—Men and Women, 

0 Experience and capital not necessary, for We 

each Alland Give Credit. Distance no hindrance for we give Extra 
Terms, and Pay Freights. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 
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ARTS ONLY $10 
he Best and Lowest vies 
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and send for Price List. 
CHICACO SCALE CO«., 
uth Jefferson Street. 


; » Vapor and Water— 
ws UNIVERSAL fresh, salt, Mineral 
re we nl 2 

=f K ai | e 
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2° Medal and Oielome, a & 
SE” Wholesale & Retail. Old Baths Renewed.  * & 


KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich 


WHERE THEY ARE 


Send for Circulars. €E. J. 

25 Cents a Year foran Il 

lustrated Agricultnra) Pa- 

per, giving information of 
all U. S. Gov’t. Lands, also 
giving descriptions of every State and ‘Territory. In 
valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with all Papers and 
Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Sample Copy 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Gents. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Lil, 


AGENTS WANTED on SALARY 
: or COMMISSION .to handle the New 
pA coe ay wen Ink Erasi a hy he a ogg 


YOU WILL 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
WORKING FOR US 


in your own locality without being away from home 
over night. Any man, woman, boy or girl can easily 
do allthat is required. We want a few workers to 
begin at once. THE CHANCE OF A LIFE- 
TIME IS NOW OPEN; IMPROVE IT AND 
FILL YOUR PURSE. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars. No harm done should you conclude not 
to goahead. If you are already employed but have 
a few spare moments and wish to use them to ad- 
vantage, then write to-day for this is your opportu- 
nity. Unwise to delay or neglect. 


TRUE &CO., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid - a - $1 10 
Holiday binding, white and gold . : « a 
‘‘ A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—Ziizabeth 
Boynton Harobert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Box 1250. 


The Genuine Smith GRUBBER 


Is the Cheapest—$s50.00. The Lightest—Weight, 


200 pounds. The Strongest. 5,000 in Use. 


Catalogue and any other information free. 


W. Smith & Co. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA. 


it alae 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 

$30 TO $50 or woman in every county to 

es! re take the sole aneney for an 

article that is needed in every 

WEEK home and indispensable in 

every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 

in town or country. You can 

make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 

which it will bring you a steady income. Splen- 

did opening for the right person. Don’t lose a 

moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon taken. 

Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
FOR A SUMMER 


Springfield, Ohio. 
yome IN MOUNTAIN AIR 
Go to Highlands, North Carolina. 


Highlands is 3,817 feet above the sea, in the midst 
of the charming scenery of the Blue Ridge. Aver- 
age summer temperature 69°, maximum 87°. Am 
active little Unitarian church is here, the only one 
in the state. To engage summer board in a quiet 
house, at moderate expense, address , 
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THE WAYSIDE, P. 0. Box 38, Highlands, N.C. 
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UNITY. 


June 2, 1892 


Publisher's Dotes. 


A recent number of the Ofen Court con- 
tains the following notice of Rev. Charles 
Voysey’s ‘‘Lecture on the Bible,’’ lately 
published by us : 


The present is the fifth edition of Mr. 
Voysey’s pamphlet, with which is now 
published by way of introduction a few 
remarks by the Rev. Herbert Taft Root, 
intended to supply the constructive element 
in which the lecture is deficient. Mr. Voy- 
sey’s object is to prove the fallibility of the 
Bible by reference to some of the ‘‘contra- 
dictions’ it contains. These he divides 
under the three heads of, passages which 
attribute to God feelings or conduct un- 
worthy of Deity; passages which directly or 
indirectly inculcate wrong-doing or bad 
motives in man; and passages illustrating 
the human error and infirmity of Jesus. So 
far as it goes, the work is on the whole well 
done, but it is doubtful whether so slight a 
contribution to Biblical criticism can be of 
much real service for the advancement of 
truth. Mr. Root's remarks are good. He 
well says that a written revelation of God 
once for all is a manifest impossibility while 
human nature remains as it is. He adds 
truly that ‘‘all nature is a revelation of God, 
never varying, never false or contradictory, 
but differently apprehended by the different 
onlookers.’’ In attempting to explain the 
mystery of evil in the universe “‘each sin- 
cere seeker in every age seems able to give 
such explanation as justifies the common 
faith of all the good, high or low in intel- 
lectual status, in the fixed principles of 
goodness and order.’’ 


The price of the pamphlet, including 
postage, is 20 cents, but to any one engaged 
in the distribution of liberal literature we 
will mail twenty copies for $1 00. 


Another valuable pamphlet for mission- 
ary use is ‘‘The Change of Front of the 
Universe’? by Minot J. Savage. This ad- 
dress, says the Christian Register, “if any 
one were to ask the question, Why must 
we have new thought in religion? would 
show very plainly why the ancient faith 
must have restatement. Indeed, the old 
formulas are not true to the modern mind. 
Is faith possible, then? The same address 
is itself the utterance of a faith remarkably 
hearty and genuine. It rests ona basis of 
reason, and looks the facts of the world 
in the face.’’ We publish the address in a 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages with a neat 
cover, and the price for a single copy is 
ten cents, but to any postoffice mission 
worker we will mail forty copies for $1.00. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BUYERS OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


Be careful. Do not buy a defective, pho- 
tographed copy of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, because loudly advertised, and always 
regret it, when you can get the best of all 
editions, the well-kuown, type-set ‘ Stod- 
dart,” with its clear print, fine paper, 
splendid maps and plates, at half-price, on 
payment of ten cents a day. Before you 
buy get our special offer on this authorized 
edition. Fleming H. Revell Co., 150 Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. ALICE B. STOCKHAM has just ar- 
rived in San Francisco and will reach 
home in about one week. She has been on 
an extended tour around the world intro- 
ducing her famous book TOKOLOGY in 
foreign lands. 

TOKOLOGY is now published in English, 
Swedish, German and Russian, and will soon 
be translated into Chinese and Japanese. 
Ere long, womankind the world over, will 
enjoy the rational teachings of TOKOL- 
OGY and the physical freedom its philoso- 
phy bestows. 


‘“‘ How true it is,’’ quoth Sancho piously, 
“that the blind pig is no judge of a hand- 
some woman.’’ He who would know more 
of the worldly wisdom of Sancho and of 
the later marvellous adventures of the 
Knight of La Mancha should send fifty 
cents to Brentano’s, Chicago, for a copy of 
“The New Don Quixote.’’ He will get a 
hearty, rib-tickling laugh for every maravedi. 


The Proper Way to Clean and Polish Silver. 


Visitors to England are often struck with the 
dazzling whiteness and brilliant finish of the grand 
old dinner and banqueting services, many of them 
centuries old, but in appearance equal to new sil- 
ver. The English silversmiths have the advantage 
of a special preparation which has been popular 
with them for the past seven years. It is not alto- 
gather unknown in our country, and considering 

beautiful silver-ware that now adorns most of 
the refined homes of America, an article that will 
not scratch the exquisite workmanship of valuable 


silver, and prevents tarnishing, should be as widely | 
used as it is in the Old World. We refer to Gop- 
DARD’S PLATE POWDER, for which a depot has just 
been opened in New York. If you would preserve 
your silver ornaments and plateware, you should 
use it roger?’ With reasonable care a 25 cent 
packet will last for many months. If not obtain- 
able at your grocer’s it will be mailed free for 25 
cents. . 
Address, 2 Wooster Street, New York. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 
~~ 

The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per- 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to UNITY 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise- 
ment to make sure of all that are advertised. 

The Genius of Galilee, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 


John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. Retail 50 
cents, net 25 cents. 


St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies; 
paper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


James Vila Blake’s Poems, cloth, Retail $1.00. 
net 60 cents. 


The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25 cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


The Morals of Christ, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 


History of the Arguments for the Existence 
of God, paper. Retail so cents, net 30 cents. 


Religion and Science as Allies, paper. Retail 
30 cents, net 20 cents. 


Faith and Freedom. By Stopford A. Brooke, 
cloth. Retail $1.50, net $1.05. 


Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By Williams J. Potter, cloth. Retail $2.00, net $1.40. 


Address 


CHARLES H. KERR, & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BOOKS OF POETRY. 


James Vila Blake’s Poems.—Cloth, 


I2mo, 188 pages, $1.00, 


His thought and sentiment are as characteristic as 
his style. Here are no echoes of other poets, al- 
though there are affinities with Marvell, Words- 
worth, and Emerson. The poems of love are of 
a most striking quality. They areas pureas Dante's 
“Vita Nuova,’’ but are not so remote as that from 
natural human tenderness. We recommend 
the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a nove! 
landscape and to breathe a fresh, invigorating air.-- 
John C. Chadwick,in The Index. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other 


Poems.—By Alice Williams Brotherton. Cloth, 
square 18mo, 145 pages, $1.00. 


It contains more unhackneyed thought, poetic- 
ally expressed, than any book of poems we have 
lately seen. The book is bright and good 
throughout, and shows great versatility.—Umion 
Stgnal. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; in 
subject, treatment and metre a pleasing chance is 
constantly made. There are some which satisfy us 
with a single reading, while others we re-read with 
pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship. — 
Providence Sunday Telegram. 

It is a dainty little book, just the thing to have 
handy toread over and over in waiting moments, 
and ever the melody will grow upon the ear and 
quiet come to the heart.— Woman's Tribune. 


Beyond the Veil.—A poem. By 


Alice Williams Brotherton. Paper. square 16ino, 

14 pages, 20 cents. 

“Beyond the Veil’’ is worthy of the author's grow- 
ing reputation. . . . It is a noble parable ofa 
sinful soul that longed to look upon the estate of 
them who are in bliss, and, looking, found thet 


there was room for her, and welcome, too.—Cyris- 
tian Register. 


The Cabin in the Clearing and 


Other Poems.—By Benjamin §S. Parker. Cloth, 

12M0, 310 pages, $1.50. 

He sings like a wood-bird, because he has some- 
thing to sing, and this is one of the great merits of 
this modest volume.—Cincinnalit Times-Star. 

Mr. Parker is a “plain, blunt man,’’ evidently, 
witha _ deal of poetry in his compositi.n. He 
sines of the settler’s life in the west, and there he is 
at his truest and best.—Aoston 7ranscrrpt. 


Seed Thoughts from Robert 


Browning.--Compiled by Mary E. Burt. Imitation 
parchment, square 18mo, 40 pages, 25 cents, 


Any of the books namcd above will be 
matled on receipl of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ry trencttovineton. HOME NURSING 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 

How to improvise conveniences for the . sick-room, 

iow to secure good ventilation, 

How to arrange the room, 

How to prepare and serve delicious food, 

How to amuse the invali, 

How visitors should be taught to behave, 
with many other helpful suggestions, 

Price including postage, fifty cents Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H, FERR & CO. , Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or rior. and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts ‘Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to ‘Gospel” tunes. 
Responsive Services with prayer and-closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 
The three bound together, with eight Choral R 
ry a —* <sraprete little service book—for 
cents; ° er dozen. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 
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EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGEST1ONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY 


BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL, 


*“‘ In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution ; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply it in a hundred dificrent ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of. many 
‘‘outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is thérefore quite within the 


bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.”—Sos/on 
Transcript. 


“The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. 

“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 


veloped essays on personal immortality which later years have produced.”— 
Literary World. 


“This is a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.” —Gospel Banner ( Universalist.) 

“In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argvrment of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasoner in a closely related if not identical field. 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this remarkable 
work—-so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 


set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope.” —Harvford Times. 


* “The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we car 


have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.”— 
Christian Register. 


“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of 
sectarian creeds, ‘To such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com- 
mend the work.—De/rott Commercial Advertiser. 


‘Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. '’—Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 

“It is the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.—Vews, Bridgeport, Ct. 


** The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 
and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. ’— 
Chicago Daily News. 

‘ The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. ’—CAzicago /nter-Ocean. 

“It is rich in suggestive arguments. ’— Zhe Fcho ( Detroit.) 

“A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAsladelphia Press. 

‘““A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. ’’— 
Cincinnalt Eenguirer. 

‘‘ People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ’—Springfield, Mass., Daily Union. 

‘A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and, 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is wort. reading. ’"—Adantic 
Monthly. : 

‘A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. "— Zhe Jndependent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * *™ * 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. “— 7he 
Critic, New York. | 

The St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
“Consciousness of Limitations:'-—“‘ An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ”’ 

A writer in the Detroit Zridune closes a two column article as follows: ‘“‘ J 
hope the column so largely extracted from this little book may only draw read- 
ers to the bookitself, “it should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I fee: sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. ”’ 

® “ Itis an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 


the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —eligio Philoso- 
phical Journad. 


Third Edition, cloth, 16mo., 104 pages, including a new appendix, 
60 cents, postpaid. 


‘CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 DEARBORN ST.,  -~— - “ - «a ~CHICAGO, ILL 
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